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a battle was inevitable. It would soon be proved
whether the Prussian troops were indeed as brave as
they were handsome, or whether Europe was right
in thinking that Prussia would pay dear for the pre-
sumption of her King.

Frederick realised the importance of the crisis.
For two days, it is said, he could neither eat nor
sleep. On April 8th he wrote to his brother and heir,
Prince Augustus William, bidding him farewell if
the next day should be his last. In that event he
commended to his care four of his friends, " those
whom in life I have loved the most," as well as two
of his servants. The next day, however, proved
tempestuous and the Prussian attack was postponed
till April loth. Then the morning sun shone out
upon a plain hardened by frost and covered to a
depth of two feet with snow. The Prussian baggage
was packed at five o'clock, and by nine the whole
force had silently taken rank. An hour later, the
march northward began, the army pressing slowly
through the snow towards Ohlau, and feeling for
the enemy who lay across their path. At last the
vanguard surprised an Austrian outpost, captured
twenty men, and learned that Neipperg lay en-
camped in and about Mollwitz, a village less than
two miles ahead.

.How twenty-two thousand men could have ap-
proached so close to the enemy unperceived, it
is hard to understand. Neipperg, it is true, did
not expect to be attacked. There was some screen
of woods between the Prussians and Mollwitz, and
the country-folk were Protestants who volunteered